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poet. The only punishment they received was
withdrawal for some years of their rights as " free-
men." The disability in the case of Whittier
was removed in May, 1666, when he took the oath
of citizenship. The franchise at this time was
granted only to those who were named as worthy
by the General Court. He not only had the right
to vote, but was an office-holder and a man of mark
in Salisbury and Newbury for many years previoiis
to his residence in Haverhill, and had also been a
member of the General Court; and there can be
little doubt that the delay in conferring upon him
the full rights of citizenship in the last-named
town was due to doubts respecting his orthodoxy.
It may be that his interest in the doctrines of the
new sect carried him beyond the point of desiring
for its preachers fair play and freedom of utter-
ance, but there is no evidence that he joined the
Society of Friends. Indeed, we find Mm in his
later years acting upon the ecclesiastical commit-
tees of the church then dominant in the colony.

His capacity for civic usefulness was recognized
for years before the right to vote was conferred
upon him. In laying out roads, fixing the bounds
of the plantation, and in other ways, his engineer-
ing skill was drawn upon. When he came to
Haverhill from JSTewbury, in 1647, it was consid-
ered of sufficient importance to note in the town
records the fact that he brought with him a hive
of bees that had been willed to him by his uncle,
Henry Eolfe. This incident seems emblematic of
the industry and thrift which have so largely
characterized his posterity; and it has furnished a